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Price, $2.00 Per Year 


The Townsend Plan 


Dr. Francis E. Townsend, a retired physician, advocates 
a pension of $200 per month for all persons over 60 years 
of age, on condition that the recipient shall not work or 
engage in any money-making activities and shall spend his 
entire pension every month. The plan originally called 
for a 10 per cent tax on retail sales to finance it. It now 
calls for a two per cent tax on all business transactions, 
a ten per cent increase in present income tax levies, and 
a tax of two per cent on all inheritances and gifts in excess 
of $500. Dr. Townsend claims that it would create an 
enormous demand for goods, would greatly decrease un- 
employment, and would bring prosperity. Perhaps the 
most significant fact about the Townsend movement is the 
credulity with which the plan has been accepted. Just 
how important it is as a matter of practical politics is 
now receiving consideration in Washington and elsewhere. 

The Census of 1930 reported 10,385,026 persons 60 
years of age and over, or less than nine per cent of the 
total population. Of this number 4,155,495 were gain- 
fully employed. A pension of $2,400 per year for all 
persons 60 years of age and over would cost over $24,924,- 
000,000. The Townsendites estimate that from eight to 
ten million persons would be pensioned and that the cost 
would range from $19,200,000,000 to $24,000,000,000. 
This would be equal to about half of the national income 
in 1934 and about one-third of the 1929 income, and it 
would be turned over to less than nine per cent of the 
population However, the Towsendites are not appalled 
by this fact for they maintain that the plan would increase 
the national income greatly—to 240 or 300 billions a year. 
Their claim is based on the supposition that an increase 
in the velocity of the circulation of money is the same 
thing as an increase in the national income; but the latter 
fundamentally depends on an increase in goods and 
services. 

Furthermore, the claim that the Townsend plan would 
create jobs for eight or ten million persons fails to give 
weight to the fact that in 1930 only 4,155,495 persons 
60 years of age and over were gainfully employed. If the 
Townsend plan were to be effective the jobs of these 
gainfully employed would not only have to be taken by 
unemployed workers, but it would also have to increase 
business enough to give jobs to many more millions. 


CriticisMs BY Economists 


The New Hampshire Foundation has made a study of 
the effects of applying the Townsend plan in 10 typical 
New Hampshire towns where the proportion of elderly 
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persons is said to be as high as in any locality. It is 
estimated that about one out of eight persons would be 
eligible to come under the plan, or about 62,000 persons. 
The tax costs would be about $150,000,000 a year and 
the requirement to spend this amount would make their 
expenditures about five times their “normal spendings” 
which are about $30,000,000. 

The taxes now collected for all government needs— 
state and local—are about $30,000,000. The total retail 
sales per year for over 465,000 inhabitants and about 
1,000,000 summer visitors are about $110,000,000, or less 
than the amount necessary to provide the Townsend 
pensions which would go to about 13 per cent of the 
total population. 

Recently, eighteen professors of economics, sociology, 
and political science in the University of Chicago, and Fred 
K. Hoehler, director of the American Public Welfare 
Association, Carl H. Chatters, director of the National 
Association of Tax Assessing Officers, and Joseph P. 
Harris, co-director of the Public Administration Com- 
mittee of the Social Science Research Council, issued a 
statement on “The Economic Meaning of the Townsend 
Plan.” Some of the major conclusions of this group after 
“serious and careful analysis” are as follows: 

1. They insist that $200 a month is much too large to 
be met by any ordinary scheme of taxation and that the 
proposed transactions tax would not yield enough to pay 
any substantial part of the promised annuities. “Even 
without any shrinkage of transactions below the present 
level, the tax would scarcely yield enough to pay $75 a 
month to 7,000,000 persons—much less $200 to 10,000,000 
—and transactions would shrink greatly if taxed at two 
per cent.” 

2. The transactions tax would “exert a strong upward 
pressure on living costs and a strong downward pressure 
on farm prices and wages” and it would be difficult and 
expensive to administer the tax. 

3. It would cause “the virtual disappearance (or 
migration to Canada) of security markets and produce 
exchanges. It would entail great changes in marketing 
practices, with no ultimate gain to be expected from it. 
It would reduce the real incomes of urban workers and 
farmers. 

“Most serious of all, by increasing business uncer- 
tainty and by inducing public and private hoarding, it 
would reduce employment and intensify the depression. 
It is our belief that this consideration alone should con- 
demn the proposal in its present form.” 


4. If the size of the tax were reduced the expense 
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of administering would be greater in proportion to the 
yield of the tax. 

5. It is an unsound plan of old-age pensions and com- 
plete centralization of administering pensions “would be 
a blunder.” 

The group also calls attention to the effect of the plan 
on inflation. They believe it would make difficult the 
preservation of a sound monetary system and would 
result in currency or credit inflation amounting to $15,000,- 
000,000 or more annually. Inflation would reduce the 
purchasing power of the pensions. 

The group’s “outside figure for taxable transactions in 
1934 is $325,000,000,000, which would shrink to $150,- 
000,000,000 or so with a two per cent tax in force, 
cutting the tax yield to about $3,000,000,000, which is 
just enough to pay 7,000,000 people slightly over $35 per 
month per person, neglecting entirely the cost of admin- 
istration in the taxing and distributing process.” 


Unique Ordinances 


Two cities in Wisconsin, Milwaukee and Superior, have 
recently passed unusual ordinances affecting labor disputes. 
The ordinance passed in Superior, a copy of which we 
have at hand, is modelled after that adopted in Milwaukee. 
These ordinances are based on the common law doctrine 
under which communities regulate nuisances. 

The ordinance passed in Superior, after citing laws 
passed by Congress and the Wisconsin legislature per- 
mitting workers to organize, select representatives of their 
own choosing, and to bargain collectively, declares that 
denial of these rights causes strikes and other forms of 
industrial unrest. “As a result of such unrest people 
assemble in large numbers, the capacity of the police 
department to maintain order in certain districts, is 
strained, the public in other parts of the city is deprived 
of the usual standard of police protection, citizens are 
denied their right to the full and free use of the streets 
and highways in the vicinity of the employer’s premises 
whose employes are striking, events take place which are 
“offensive to the morals, health and general welfare of 
the community,” danger “to life, limb and property” is 
caused, and a feeling of resentment is created among 
citizens who are not directly concerned with the labor 
dispute. 

The ordinance therefore provides that where a person, 
firm or corporation refuses to meet with the representatives 
of the majority of the employes selected to bargain col- 
lectively on wages, hours and conditions of employment 
and such refusal causes 50 or more persons to assemble 
“within an area of one-half acre on the streets adjacent 
to the . . . place of business” where the strikers have 
been employed and such assemblage takes place” “for one 
hour or more for two successive days,” the employer 
“shall be deemed to be operating and conducting a public 
nuisance” if in the opinion of “the Mayor, or Chief of 
Police, or Common Council in regular or special session” 
the assemblage “constitutes a danger to life, limb or 
property.” 

These officials may then declare the assemblage a 
“public danger,” give written notice to the employer to 
that effect, and order him to close his place of business 
within 24 hours, “except to provide for the maintenance 
and protection of the building or premises.” 

When these officials “are about to act under this 
ordinance” they are authorized to appoint an advisory 
committee of nine citizens. Three of the committee must 


represent employers having 10 or more employes, three 
must represent “The Superior Federation of Labor on 
labor’s own choice,” and three shall represent the “clergy 
of religious groups and denominations.” 

The committee must then make advisory findings and 
declare whether the employer has refused to meet the 
representatives of a majority of his employes “in a unit 
created for the purpose of collective bargaining” (for 
example, a craft group, a department, or the whole work- 
ing force), whether the refusal has caused the assemblage 
of 50 or more persons within one-half acre adjacent to 
the place of business for two successive days, and whether 
the assemblage constitutes a danger to life, limb or 
property. 

If the committee finds that the ordinance has been 
violated and that a public danger exists, the designated 
officials may issue the closing order. Violation of the 
order subjects the employer to a fine of not less than 
$50 nor more than $300 for each day’s violation or to 
imprisonment for 90 days. 

The saving clause of the ordinance provides that if 
any part of it is declared unconstitutional the decision shall 
not affect the validity of the remaining parts. Probably 
the real test of its constitutionality will center on the 
question whether the law of nuisance will take priority 
over the right of the employer to conduct his business 
as he pleases in a competitive profit making system. The 
United States Supreme Court has rendered several decis- 
ions declaring that the employer has the unrestricted right 
to hire and discharge his employes. Many other court 
decisions have established his right to conduct his business 
without interference by his employes, particularly when 
the employes by taking concerted action are declared to 
have created a conspiracy in restraint of trade. 

The prime purpose of the employes may be to improve 
their wages, hours and working conditions and any injury 
to the employer may be incidental to this purpose. Their 
prime purpose is a lawful purpose, but if the courts declare 
that the activities of the employes constitute a conspiracy 
in restraint of trade because they hinder the employer in 
the conduct of his business even a lawful purpose and 
lawful activities are prohibited when done in furtherance 
of a conspiracy. 

An important common law rule in equity procedure is 
that “when equal rights clash the law cannot interfere” 
but the general result of court decisions has been to estab- 
lish the right of an employer to conduct his business as 
he pleases as a right superior to the right of employes to 
take concerted action to improve their conditions of 
employment. However it may be said that there is one 
important exception to this general result. The Railway 
Labor Act requires employers to meet with the representa- 
tive of their employes for the purpose of collective bar- 
gaining. This law has been upheld by the United States 
Supreme Court in Texas and New Orleans Railway v. 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks 281 U. S. 548 (1930). 
But it should be noted that, although the employers are 
obligated to meet with representatives of their employes 
for collective bargaining, they are not required to make 
an agreement, a requirement which doubtless would be 
considered too great an infringement on the right of an 
employer to run his business. 


German Life Today 


Three different aspects of life in Nazi Germany are 
discussed in Foreign Affairs (New York) for April. 
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Dorothy Thompson, well-known as a foreign corres- 
ndent for American newspapers, describes “Culture 
under the Nazis.” There is a ban on “all books of a 
socialist or communist propaganda nature,” and “all litera- 
ture which tends to take a universal as opposed to a 
strictly national outlook on life” is discouraged. “Pure 
science” is “a manifestation of the liberal era.” A new 
culture is to be organized. ‘*What shall be written, sculp- 
tured, built, composed, played, acted, and painted, is con- 
trolled by an army of bureaucrats and spies.” Dr. Joseph 
Goebbels, Federal Minister for Public Enlightenment and 
Propaganda, is in charge of this “cultural inquisition.” 
The Press Law “brings within its competency every 
conceivable kind of printed or multigraphed publication.” 
But in the main German newspapers, art, and literature 
are created by the same persons who were working before 
the Nazi revolution. The “shame-faced compromise,” 
which this requires, “rather than the enforced migration 
of those artists who either could not or would not com- 
promise, is the greatest tragedy of German culture.” 
Nevertheless, the withdrawal of the intellectual leaders 
who have left Germany “leaves an immense gap in German 
cultural life.’ The “consumption of printed matter of 
all kinds” is decreasing, as is the attendance at the theatres. 
Books may be withdrawn from the market at any moment, 
if for any reason they displease the government. At first, 
these were chiefly socialistic and communistic volumes, 
now they are “over-shadowed by religious books.” 
Norman Thomas discusses the position of labor in 
Germany. The “old voluntary labor unions are com- 
pletely outlawed,” and the consumers’ cooperatives are 
being dissolved by the state. Wages are lower while the 
cost of living has increased. There have been several 
stages in the treatment of labor. First, the suspension 
of all guarantees of civil rights, then the seizure of 
control of all trade union property and putting “their own 
men in charge” of the unions, followed by the abolition of 
the unions and the creation of the German Labor Front. 
Its direction “rests with the Party.” It is impossible 
to ascertain the actual number of unemployed since neither 
Jews nor women are counted as “unemployed.” Unem- 
ployment has, however, been reduced, “at least on paper.” 
But “relative to other sections of the German popula- 
tion, . . . the workers are not economically worse off 
than they were when he took office.” While there are 
no signs of “early revolt,” it seems that “the working 
class is getting ready to reassert itself.” Indeed, “the 
really surprising thing is that the underground struggle 
against Hitler among the workers is so intensive.” The 
chief function of this movement is to “recruit the revolu- 
tionary elite and to spread among the masses the news 
. . of unrelenting political persecution, of the uncertain 
— future, and of the opinion of workers in other 
tag 
Charles A. Beard finds that education under the Nazis 
is now supervised by “a single national office,” the scope 
of whose authority “embraces every intellectual activity 
even remotely related to education.” This administration 
is “above all interested in imposing a rigid pattern of 
life and thought on teachers and pupils alike, and is 
openly hostile to every manifestation of free inquiry and 
discussion in the schools—from the bottom to the top.” 
Academic freedom no longer exists, and “the teaching 
profession stands defenseless before the administrative 
machine.” With the reorganization “in sum and sub- 
stance German universities were subdued to the program 
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and ideology of the storm troopers.” Certain principles 
are “controlling dogmas for education”: “the doctrine 
of sheer force,” which gives “the army the highest place 
in the nation’s thought, affection and life”; “the con- 
demnation of everything associated with the advancement 
of women in civilization and the advancement of civiliza- 
tion through feminine interests and activities”; and the 
doctrine of “race.” The number of students admitted to 
the universities is “arbitrarily limited,” and only the 
“politically reliable” are admitted. There is “perfect 
regimentation” of student life. 


In the Current Periodicals 


Religion in Life (New York). Spring Number, 1936. 

Beaven, Albert W., president of Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School. “The Preacher and World Movements.”—A Christian 
congregation “in any community should become a section of the 
population who not only are thinking but who are subjecting their 
thinking and action to the harder and more exacting demands 
of compliance with Jesus’ attitudes. If a preacher has succeeded 
in achieving this in his congregation, his people may be relied on 
in turn to exert their influence toward the creating of a larger 
public opinion which, registering itself in various organs of 
publicity and depositing itself in the votes that ultimately direct 
public policy, will exercise those tensions in the direction of the 
good and the wholesome, which might normally be expected as 
the result of resident Christian idealism.” The Christian preacher 
has an obligation “to think of himself, his life, his work, and his 
teaching function within his pulpit, as an effort, first, to make men 
Christian, and then through them to build a Christian social order 
wherein dwelleth righteousness and in which God’s will is done 
on earth.” 


Niebuhr, H. Richard, assistant professor of Christian Ethics, 
Yale Divinity School. “The Attack upon the Social Gospel.”— 
The Social Gospel has “largely sought” to accomplish its goal of 
changing social entities by using political and economic means, 
which are “indirect from the religious point of view.” They also 
“presuppose the convictions that religion as such has no direct 
bearing on social life, that prophetic and Christian analysis of the 
situation with corresponding direct religious action are unim- 
portant and that the analysis of society in terms of its political 
and economic arrangements is fundamental.” It has also used “a 
strategy of self-salvation, or of salvation by works.” The “major 
protest of the day” is against the strategy, not against the Social 
Gospel itself. ‘“Neo-Protestantism” is “feeling its way” toward 
a “revolutionary strategy, which regards the death of the old 
life as inevitable and as necessary before a new beginning can 
be made.” The new movements in Christianity should be inter- 
preted not as “reactions to Evangelical individualism, but as 
efforts to discover in our own day the social equivalent of the 
Evangelical strategy.” 


Fellowship (New York). March, 1936. 


Miller, Herbert Adolphus, professor of sociology at Bryn Mawr 
College. “Social Action for Peace.”—“My conclusion is that the 
strategy of social action for peace is the enlistment of the power 
of religion under whatever name, to preach the ideal; to be wise 
in practical affairs, especially in the support of unpopular forces 
aiming at peace; and, as a last resort, to practice the supreme self- 
control that shows that spiritual courage is stronger than physical 
courage.’ 


Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 

Science (Philadelphia, Pa.). March, 1936. 

“Problems of Organized Labor.”—This issue of the Annals 
presents a symposium on labor problems by leaders in varied fields. 
Among the topics discussed and the writers are the following: 
“A National Labor Policy,” by Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins; “Organized Labor’s Role in Our Economic Life,” by 
George Soule, editor of the New Republic; “Labor and the Goals 
of Industry,” by Henry S. Dennison, president of the Dennison 
Manufacturing Company; “Labor and Economic Security,” by 
John G. Winant, chairman of the Social Security Board; “The 
National Labor Boards,” by Lloyd K. Garrison, chairman of the 
first National Labor Relations Board; “The Goals of Organized 
Labor,” by William Green, president of the American Federation 
of Labor; and “Adapting Union Methods to Current Changes— 
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Industrial Unionism,” by John L Lewis. Senator Black and 
Harold G. Moulton argue for and against the shorter work week. 


Social Questions Bulletin (New York). March, 1936. 


“Outline of a Christian Program for Society.”—The Methodist 
Federation for Social Service has recently held a series of nation- 
wide regional conferences. The conclusions of these conferences 
are summarized in this issue of the Bulletin. These cover three 
questions: the parts of the present social order which must be 
removed, a substitute for the profit-seeking economy, and the 
method of social change. Actions of the conference in opposition 
to unemployment, war, and fascism are also presented, as well 
as proposals endorsed by the conferences for new developments 
in the federation. 


Radical Religion (Box 4, 409 Prospect St., New Haven, 
Conn.). Winter, 1936. 


Sayre, John Nevin, and Niebuhr, Reinhold. “Pacifism and 
Sanctions.”—While Mr. Sayre declares himself “emphatically in 
favor of collective international action to build peace and to 
restrain aggression,” he is convinced that “to succeed such action 
must be non-military.” He believes that the “true sanction” is 
symbolized by the Cross. Much, he suggests, might be accom- 
plished if “in collective endeavor the League of Nations or the 
churches or pacifist groups should resolutely attempt to bring 
about economic restitution to exploited peoples, and a sharing 
of the world’s markets and resources.” Dr. Niebuhr on the other 
hand finds that “unwillingness to run some risk of war in the 
present moment, means certain war in the future” and “the prob- 
able victory of all the most fanatic and reactionary political 
influences in the world today.” He believes, therefore, that the 
United States should “seek to avert the world conflict by such 
support of League sanctions as proper neutrality legislation will 
make possible.” 


Current Pamphlets 


By John Macmurray. New York, Eddy 


Creative Society. 
Madison Ave.), 1936. 15 cents; special rates 


and Page (34 
for quantities. 


This is a “study of the relation of Christianity to Communism.” 
Professor Macmurray, of the University of London, seeks first to 
“make definite the meaning of Christianity,” and finds that if the 
“full nature of Christianity in its reality” is recognized, then 
“the whole of Communist theory, in so far as it is positive, falls 
within Christianity. . . . Communism presupposes Christianity, 
and its denial merely isolates it from its own conditions. Chris- 
tianity implies Communism, and the denial of this merely isolates 
Christianity from its own reality.” “The religious revolution is 
the immediate and special responsibility of the Christians... . 
There must be war to the death between real and unreal religion, 
even if it should cleave organized Christianity in two and destroy 
all its existing forms. That is the primary task; and it has to 
be achieved concretely in terms of the Christian denunciation and 
criticism of the existing structure of society, in its effects upon 
the lives of men and women.” 


With regard to immediate action, Professor Macmurray con- 
cludes that “the practical issue of the contemporary situation de- 
pends upon the achievement of the religious task of overcoming 
fear by strengthening the positive impulse towards the creation 
of community It is in the field of the cooperation between nations 
and between the citizens of different nations that the main issue 
lies. Above all, it would seem to lie in the establishment of 
relations of cooperation between Russia and the rest of the world.” 


Raw Materials, Population Pressure and War. By Norman 
Angell. Boston and New York, World Peace Foundation 
(40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston and 8 West 40th St., New 
York), 1936. 75 cents cloth; 35 cents paper. 


This is number 14 of World Affairs Pamphlets (See Inror- 
MATION SERVICE of December 14, 1935, January 25, and April 4, 
1936, for a description of the pamphlets of this series). Norman 
Angell, well-known British writer on the problems of world peace, 
here argues that war can never solve the problems involved in 
the need for raw materials and for expansion of the population. 
He concludes that “neither the struggle for ‘raw material’ nor 
for ‘population outlets’ is normally dictated by any real economic 
or peace need. Both aims find their motive in military advantage. 
... And if the real desire of the Caesars were to solve the popu- 
lation problem, and avoid the difficulties of too great a popula- 


tion pressure, they would not be offering premiums and advan. 
tages to big families and penalizing small ones... . 

“These efforts for new territory, the vast risks and costs under. 
taken in these military adventures, do not represent any care. 
fully thought out plan of economic advantage, welfare, wealth, 
prosperity; they represent that struggle for power which is the 
sole means of defense available for a nation in a world of inter. 
national anarchy.” 

Political and economic problems are “interdependent.” What 
is needed is “the introduction of enough economic internationalism 
to make possible that degree of political nationalism which we all 
desire for non-economic reasons.” Both the weak and the strong 
must be given “minimum rights of life, of existence. If nations 
cannot secure those things constitutionally, by a law of peace, they 
sg continue to try to get them by their own power, by fo: 

y war.” 


American Neutrality. By Louise Leonard Wright. Wash- 
~~ a D. C., League of Women Voters (726 Jackson P1.), 
n.d., cents. 


This little pamphlet summarizes briefly the history of American 
neutrality and the law enacted last summer. The arguments for 
and against the extension of this law are also given. The con- 
clusion is reached that there are three alternatives before the 
United States: “traditional neutrality” with its emphasis on the 
maintenance of neutral rights, which has been abandoned for 
the time being, at least; an attempt to “isolate ourselves from 
belligerent activities”; and an effort to “help prevent the occur- 
rence of war.” Two things must be kept in mind: “the imme- 
diate critical situation and practical ways of meeting it; and 
second, the ideal ultimate solution of the problem of war, and 
the relation of the nations of the world to it.” 


Will the Church Demand Racial Justice? A symposium, 
New York, Council for Social Action (287 Fourth Ave), 
1936. 10 cents; special rates for quantities. 


The February issue of Social Action is devoted to a symposium 
on racial justice. Hubert Herring declares that the Congrega- 
tional and Christian Churches must be made “luminous in their 
stand for full justice to the Negro.” The church can “pioneer 
in the changing of attitudes,” help to change “the economic pat- 
terns which perpetuate the ancient blunders,” and “make its influ 
ence felt in the meeting of national issues in which the Negro is 
involved.” Allan Knight Chalmers, pastor of Broadway Taber- 
nacle Church, New York City, summarizes the Scottsboro case, 
and explains the work of the new joint Defense Committee. 
Norman Thomas describes the plight of the sharecroppers and 
comments that “in this cotton country, if anywhere, the churches 
can show whether they have a social gospel of power—or any 
gospel at all with any meaning for brotherhood.” The condition 
of the Negro in the-large cities of the North is pictured by 
several writers. A brief bibliography is appended. 


Public Opinion and the Italo-Ethiopian Dispute. By Helen 
Hiett. Geneva, Switzerland, Geneva Research Center, 
1936. 35 cents. Obtainable in this country from World 
Peace Foundation, 8 West 40th St., New York City. 


This is a study of the activity of private organizations in relation 
to the Italo-Ethiopian dispute. It describes the action taken by 
the international organizations of peace, labor, colored peoples, and 
the churches ; and public opinion in the United States, Great Britain, 
France and other European countries. 


Income and Economic Progress. Washington, D.C., Public 
Affairs Committee (National Press Building), 1936. 10 
cents; special rates for 10 or more. 


This is the first of the Public Affairs Pamphlets series. (See 
INFORMATION SeERvIcE of March 21 for a description of the work 
of the Public Affairs Committee.) It explains in brief popular 
form the essential facts in regard to the capacity of the United 
States to produce what is needed and to consume what is actually 
produced, the difficulties caused by the unequal distribution of in- 
come and the excess of savings which results from it, and the 
need to reduce prices as a means of increasing purchasing power. 
The pamphlet is based on the four volume study of the Brookings 
Institution on the effect of income distribution on economic progress. 
Pictorial charts add to the ease with which the material presented 
may be grasped. 


Printed in U. 8. A. 
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